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(p. 23). In making this statement, the authors have apparently had 
local conditions in mind, for certainly hookworm and the fly-borne 
diseases are environmental diseases. Second, the statement that the 
disposal of garbage is a matter of decency, order, beauty, and cleanliness 
rather than of health (p. 24) is not true where flies exist. 

The suggestions in favor of simplicity of meals and their preparation 
are to be commended. One is curious to know, however, why, in the 
light of their advice against the use of high flavoring in foods, the authors 
advocate the use of harmless coloring matter when the latter makes 
as artificial an appeal as the former. The lack of standards in clothing 
and the iniquity of much modern advertising in contributing to this 
lack are emphasized. There can be no dissent from the authors' state- 
ment that the requirements of modesty demand that " the person shall 
be covered," although in view of the immodesty which modern woman 
has been able to develop in a dress which still "covers the person," a 
more explicit criterion might be demanded. Also, one may be justified 
in wondering why an exception to this criterion should be made in the 
case of the formal dinner or ball. Finally, the point of view emphasized 
in the book that home-making is not exclusively the woman's business, 
but must be shared by the man of the house also, is important. Men 
as well as women need some training in household problems, at least, 
for only through co-operation can these problems be adequately solved. 

Frances Fenton Bernard 
Gainesville, Fla. 



Anthropology. By R. R. Marett. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.; London: Williams & Norgate, 191 2. Pp.256. 
This book is one in the series of "The Home University Library 
of Modern Knowledge." It is intended for the man of general culture 
and not for the specialist. It contains ten chapters dealing with the 
antiquity of man, race, environment, language, social organization, law, 
religion, morality, and man the individual. It is a discussion of the 
problems of anthropology rather than a presentation of the date of the 
science. In this respect it differs from Tylor's classic work on the same 
subject. It has the stamp of high scholarship, and its style is clear 
and vigorous, with a facetious vein and some fine flashes of wit. It 
seems, therefore, to be admirably adapted to its purpose of introducing 
the subject and so engaging the reader as to leave him thinking and 
craving more light. 
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But, while primarily designed for the general reader, it is a book 
which the trained anthropologist may read with interest and profit, 
since it touches cautiously but significantly upon some of the mooted 
problems of modern science. The author, while admitting the difficulty 
of defining race and distinguishing differences in the mental capacity 
of races, is not carried away by the modern humanitarianism which 
would obliterate all race distinctions. He asks, "If the hereditarily 
long-headed can change under suitable conditions, then what about 
the hereditarily short- witted ? .... No doubt [he adds] man moves 
forward partly because Nature kicks him behind. But in the first 
place some types of animal life go forward under pressure from Nature 
while others lie down and die." The natives of Africa, for instance, have 
not "reached as high a pitch of indigenous culture as the resources of 
the environment, considered by itself, might seem to warrant." And 
it may be said also of certain native Australians that, despite a very 
fair environment, away from the desert regions of the interior, they 
have on the whole stagnated. As to the soundness of these views, 
it might be suggested that a more careful reading of Ratzel's Anthropo- 
giographie might convince the author that the Africans and Australians 
have quite measured up to their environment. The real question is 
whether races, in adapting themselves to their environment, do not, 
through natural selection, acquire different capacities, just as dogs 
and cotton seed, for instance, have acquired their special characteristics 
in different environments, so that varieties from different quarters of 
the earth can no longer attain to the same development in the same 
surroundings. 

The author defines religion as a general striving of humanity, and 
agrees with McDougall in identifying it with morality. What is magic 
but a striving for the good? Psychologically speaking, religion is an 
effort to deal with the crises of life. Moral development has two stages: 
first, synnomic, wherein conduct is based upon custom and habit; second, 
syntelic, wherein man acts upon reflection. 

Jerome Dowd 

University op Oklahoma 



The New Politics. By F. B. Vrooman. New York: Oxford 

University Press, American Branch, 191 1. Pp. 300. 

This sketch of tendencies in American politics is one of those few 

books which strike out clearly at the solution of a leading issue in modern 

life. The author contends that politics in America still rests upon 



